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Visitors Welcome 

The General Museum-Library of 
the Suffolk County Historical So- 
ciety, at Riverhead, is open daily 
(except Sundays and Holidays) 
from one to five P. M. 

Visitors always welcoine (no 
charge) at this educational insti- 
tution where items connected with 
Long Island’s history, culture and 
natural sciences are on displav 
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The Thompson House, Setauket 


Our cover illustration shows the 
birthplace of Benjamin F. Thomp- 
son prior to its acquisition and 
restoration by the Society for the 
Preservation of Long Island An- 
tiquities. Here in Setauket, on what 
is now known as Route 25A, the 
future historian was born May 15, 
1784, the son of Dr. Samuel Thomp- 
son and Phebe Satterly Thompson. 

Although best known to Long 
Islani as its leading historian, 
Benjamin F. Thompson was also 
a Doctor of Medicine, an Attorney 
at Law and the incumbent of pub- 
lic office time and again. He died 
March 21, 1819. 

Today the Thompson House is 
not only a shrine to his memory, 
but like the Sherwood-Jayne House 
on O!d Post road at East Setauket, 
also owned by the Society, contains 
a most interesting display repre- 
sentative of early Long Island. 

The Society, of which the Hon. 
W. Kings'and Macy is president, 
has its headquarters in the Thomp- 
son House. 

88 Blizzardaire 

The picture of the Blizzard of ’88 
on the cover of the March Forum, 
“In the Heart of Hempstead”, 
brought back very vividly memor- 
ies of that storm. As I remember, 
it started on a Sunday night. My 
father had gone to a meeting and 
came home around nine o’clock, 
covered with snow and out of 
breath. 

My mother, brother and I sat 
reading as he exclaimed, “What a 
night! We are going to get a bad 
storm.” We lived on Wheeler road, 
Haunpauge, our barn being right 
on the road, and when it stopped 
snowing and the sun shone, road, 
barn, fences, and everything were 
covered with great drifts. 

Of it all, strangely enough, the 
one thing I recall best after all 
these years since boyhood, was see- 
ing our pet Irish terrier standing 
atop the highest drift — a hairy 
statue against the bright blue sky. 

M. M. Prince, Hauppauge. 
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£1. R. R.’s ean of (Controversy 


HERE is no man connected 

with the history of Long Is- 
land who has been criticized more 
often nor more strongly than Oliver 
Charlick. He was born in 1813 
“near Hempstead”’ and went into 
mercantile activities in New York 
City at the tender age of 15 years. 
Apparently he worked hard, rose 
rapidly and gained the confidence 
of the mercantile community. In 
1849 he went into the shipping 
business in connection with the 
Gold Rush in California, starting 
an opposition line which in two 
years time forced the older line 
to consolidate. 

Charlick next went into the 
horse car business in New York, 
on 8th Ave., and during seven 
years of his personal manavement, 
earned enough to pay for the cost 
of construction with 12% annual 
dividends besides. In 1860 he took 
over the Flushing RR, which had 
been in bankruptcy, renovated it 
and sold it again, presumably at a 
profit. 

There are also vague references 
to ‘stocks in horse railroad;’’, i7- 
dicating that he might have held 
interests in lines other than the 
Eighth Ave. RR, and also to activi- 
ties in steam railroads in ‘Harlem, 
Hudson River, Vermont and other” 
lines. Considerable research would 
be necessary to find out just what 
these interests were and exactly 
where they were. It is also not 
clear whether Charlick did all these 
things with his own funds, or 
whether he had financial baclcers 
who supplied much of the money 
while Charlick supplied the man- 
agerial ability. 

The above follows the Muncell 
account, which was either written 
by Charlick himself or by a sood 
friend, for in it is found practically 
the only praise for the man which 
has found its way into print. 

At any rate, in 1863 Oliver 
Charlick became President of the 
Long Island RR, a position which 
he occunied for twelve years. No 
doubt he made a considerable per- 
sonal investment, and he and his 
friends held enough stock to insure 
his election, but he did not own 


Felix E. Reifschneider 


the road lock, stock and barrel, for 
we read at times of ‘‘minority 
stockholders’. 

The first controversy was in con- 
nection with railroad service to the 
South Side villages. Agitation for 
a South Side railroad must have 
started in the 1850's, for failure 
of the LIRR to act resulted in the 
incorporation of the South Side RR 
in 1860, long before Charlick be- 
came President. Obviously, it was 
a controversy that he inherited, and 
not one for which he was respon- 
sible. Several branches from the 
main line to important areas of the 
South Side were projected but had 
not been built as yet. The Con- 
federate War had made constrnc- 
tion impossible, but as soon as the 
War was over, the South Side RR 
started construction. Therefore, 
they did not give Charlick much 
chance to act, even if he had been 


The Author 


Mr. Reifschneider, former His- 
torian of the Village of Hempstead, 
is known for his writings on sub- 
jects of rail transportation, includ- 
ing a history of the L. I R. R. 


so minded. The LIRR of the 
1850's, thrown into bankruptcy by 
the collapse of the Boston traffic 
when a railroad was built along 
the Connecticut shore, had been in 
receivership and had a desperate 
struggle to regain solvency. It had 
been in no position to build ex- 
tensions. 

That Charlick was not unwilling 
to build extensions is evident from 
the fact that he built the Glen Cove 
branch soon after he assumed con- 
trol. But he was smart enough 
to see two things: much of the 
traffic from the “‘central’’ portion 
of the LIRR (Farmingdale to Riv- 
erhead) would be lost if a South 
Side railroad were built, as most 
of the LIRR’s traffic in that area 
came by stage from the Scuth Side 
villages; and the South Side vil- 
lages in the 1860's had not as yet 
developed to the extent that they 
would support a railroad. He saw 
that clearly, even if no one else 
saw it, and later events proved that 
he was right. 

The South Side RR was built. 
Much is made of the fact that 
Charlick refused to grant the new 
railroad right of way over LIRR 
tracks so its trains could reach the 





Mattituck R. R. Station 


From Watercolor by Cyril A. Lewis 
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East River, thus forcing the South 
Side to build its own line west- 
ward from Jamaica. However, 
there was nothing to prevent the 
SSRR from transferring its pas- 
sengers to LIRR trains at Jamaica. 
Charlick would hardly have refused 
to accept the passengers if they had 
been offered. Brooklyn passengers 
had been transferring at Jamaica 
for six years or more, and South 
Side passengers could have done 
the same. The SSRR apparently 
expected some arrangement which 
would be peculiarly advantageous 
to its own competitive position and 
then thought Charlick was “‘illiber- 
al’ because he wouldn't grant it. 

As Al Smith used to say “Let's 
look at the record’. Altho pros- 
perous at first, when track and roll- 
ing stock were new and mainte- 
nance costs small, within about 5 
years after completion, the South 
Side RR was bankrupt and was 
taken over by Poppenhusen. Char- 
lick was proven right. Altho con- 
demned for his “‘illiberality”, he 
knew the South Side hadn't grown 
to the point where it would sup- 
port a railroad of its own; and it 
didn’t. 

The next controversy was in the 
Flushing area. The people wanted 
better service than the NY & 
Flushing RR was giving and start- 
ed a road of their own. The NY 
& Flushing promptly sold out to 
the LIRR and Flushing people 
stopped construction for the time 
being. A few years later, again 
dissatisfied, Flushing people started 
building again, and what did Char- 
lick do? He sold them the NY & 
’ Flushing RR from Winfield to 
Flushing and the extension beyond 
to Great Neck, and stepped out of 
the Flushing picture entirely. Ap- 
parently Charlick saw that a rail- 
road to Flushing could not afford 
to operate as much service there as 
the people demanded and still re- 
main solvent; and his stepping out 
of the picture certainly proved that 
he was averse to competition and 
was not the cut-throat that he is 
often pictured as being. 

Next, Charlick got into two big 
controversies at once. He decided 
to go ahead with the building of 
a branch to Sag Harbor, which 
had been planned several decades 
earlier. The towns agreed to as- 
sist financially. At the _ start, 


Continued on page 112 
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James cA. °Bland, L.. 1. AWGnstrel 


ONG Island Forum readers 

have been treated to good 

fare relative to James Bland. I 

mention especially the article by 

H. P. Horton in the 1946 Novem- 
ber number. 

In attempting to glean further 
information, I am indebted to Mark 
Sullivan, former columnist and 
historian, in Volume III of “Our 
Times’; John Tasker Howard in 
“Our American Music’; and “A 
Song in His Heart” by John Jay 
Daly with an introduction by Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrd. 

Although this Negro singer and 
composer of songs was born in 
Flushing October 22, 1854, Long 
Island alone cannot claim him. I 
write of him simply as a gifted 
American. 

The boy's parents were intelli- 
gent and spiritual. Allen Bland, 
the father, came from a line of 
free Negroes of Charleston, S. C. 
where he had his early schooling. 
He was in the preparatory denart- 
ment of Oberlin College from 1845 
to 1848, later graduating from Wil- 
berforce University, still later re- 
ceiving a degree in law from Ho- 
ward University in Washington. 
James’ mother, also of free parents, 
was born in Wilmington, Del. 
There were eight children. 

Why the family moved to and 
from Flushing is unknown. 

From Long Island the family 
lived in rather poor fashion in 
Philadelphia. All the children slept 
on cots in one room above the 
tailor shop where the father work- 
ed. Jimmy shared his cot with his 
brother, Ivanhoe. 

While in Philadelphia the future 
musician saw his first banjo played 
by an aged colored man sittine on 
a tipped-over peach basket. Charm- 
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ed by its sound but learning from 
the player that the cost of the in- 
strument was beyond his means, the 
boy bent wood by tea-kettle steam 
and devised his own banjo. When 
a young bully smashed it, Jimmy's 
father bought him a real banjo in 
a pawnshop. 

This Allen Bland was able to do 
because of obtaining a new job in 





Washington, D. C., where he be- 
came the first Negro examiner in 
the United States Patent Office. 

When he arrived with his fam- 
ily, the country was attempting to 
straighten out the havoc of the Civil 
War. Their first home was a few 
blocks from the White House at 
15th and L Streets. Later, when 
the father studied law evenings at 
Howard University, they moved op- 
posite it in Howard Row. 

Sending Jimmy, aged 12, to a 
new school for colored children 
encouraged the father’s ambition to 
make him, like himcelf, a scholar, 
“an educator to teach his own peo- 
ple”. Had this come to pass. the 
musical world might then have been 
the poorer. 

After school he was earning pen- 
nies thrown by pedestrains as he 
plucked his banjo and sang the 
popular Stephen Foster songs along 
the streets. 

General James Allen, one in the 


street audiences, introduced the boy 
to John Chamberlain, a prominent 
Washington hotel man, who en- 
gaged him at the age of 14 to 
entertain his guests afternoons and 
evenings. 

Jimmy's parents at first disap- 
proved, but money being needed, 
they later consented. 

By the time he reached 15, the 
young entertainer was singing ori- 
ginal songs although unable to 
write the music for them. 

At this period he is described 
in ‘A Song in His Heart’’ as hav- 
ing “never been a robust boy... 
there was hardly any weight to him 
— a gangling youngster who seem- 
ed all legs and arms.”’ 

General Allen called him ‘“‘a nice- 
looking kid, happy-go-lucky, af- 
fable, good-natured.” 

From high school Jimmy en- 
tered Howard University where he 
pleased the students with his con- 
certs on the campus more than the 
professors in the classrooms. 

About this time another street- 
listener hearing one of his original 
songs, was a white-haired colored 
man named White. Both composer 
and teacher of music, he took the 
vouth to his humble studio where 
from then on, without charge. he 
taught him “how to write down 
music the right way.” 

While James Bland didn’t mar- 
ry, his intimacy with a classmate, 
Mannie Friend, influenced him 
considerably. Throughout the years 
her understanding meant much not 
only to him but to everyone ap- 
preciating his songs. 

She was born in slavery on a 
Virginia plantation owned by Judge 
White near Charles City. She not 
only told James about her young 
life there, but the two drove down 
to visit the place in the farm wagon 
of John MacGregor, its former 
overseer. That September James 
saw the cotton growing and heard 
the birds singing as they do in his 
most beloved song, ‘Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny”, the State Song 
of Virginia. 

Regarding the adoption of this 
song, Mrs. Josiephine B. Winv- 
field. librarian of the Jones Memo- 
rial Library in Lynchburg, informed 
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me “that the spelling of various 
words in this song, as quoted in the 
Joint Resolution adopting it, con- 
forms to the conventional spelling 
of such words instead of employ- 
ing the orthography of the original 
composition. 

A third man to become interested 
in James Bland from hearing him 
sing outdoors in Washington was 
John Ford, owner of Ford’s Thea- 
tre, where Lincoln the liberator of 
Bland’s race was shot. 


Through Mr. Ford James met 
George Primrose who, according to 
Mr. Daly, was both ‘minstrel man 
and greatest soft shoe dancer of his 
time.’ Truly enthusiastic in praise 
of “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny’, Mr. Primrose promised to 
publicize the song, regretting that 
he couldn't take its composer into 
his company consisting only of 
white people with blackened faces. 

The premiere of his song ren- 
dered by the Primrose troupe in 
Baltimore opened the way for Jim- 
my’s real recognition in Washing- 
ton. There were now plenty of 
outlets for his talents, with even 
his parents realizing that they could 
no longer direct his course in life. 

He became one of the regular en- 
tertainers in Tom Harvey's Res- 
taurant, composing songs for mem-- 
bers of the Canvasback Club (pre- 
decessor of the Gridiron Club of 
today) holding their meetings 
there. Grover Cleveland as well 
as Robert E. Lee were members. It 
was in Harvey's that “In the Eve- 
ning by the Moonlight” made its 
debut. 


During this time Bland was also 


playing and singing for the special 
events of his own people. 

Thirty-eight of his songs were 
filed in the copyright division of 
the Library of Congress. Over 700 
songs are actually accredited to him. 

Among the spiritual ones are 
“Oh, Dem Golden Slippers’ (sell- 
ing over 100,000 copies before 
1888), “Keep Dem Golden Gates 
Wide Open’, “In the Morning by 
the Bright Light’, and “Heaven is 
My Harbor.” 

“Those darky songs—the Negro 
songs of the cabin and the cotton- 
field, of the turban and the ban- 
danna, figured in this period,” 
wrote Mark Sullivan, ‘“‘as part of 
the permanent stock of American 
songs. No new ones were 
written. The last ‘darky songs’— 
and some of the best that appeared 
at any time — were written by 
James Bland . . . pictured his own 
people, the old-time darky .. . a 
character whose lack of earthly 
riches was compensated by confi- 
dent expectation of Heavenly ones.” 

The “Melody Man”, as Bland 
was now called, also composed 
campaign songs “The Missouri 
Hound Dog’, “Hot Time in Our 
Town”, and others. Among his 
few marches is “Dandy Black Bri- 
gade”’ written in memory of a col- 
ored National Guard Regiment. 

By 1865 there were Negro min- 
strels. In the seventies James was 
a member of Jack Haverly’s troupe, 
going to New York with them in 
1879 and traveling later to the 
West Coast. 

The troupe was in England in 1882 

Continued on Page 115 
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James L wyster of Oyster SBay 


T the annual Town . feeting, 

held by the voters ot Oyster 
Bay Town at East Norwich on the 
first Tuesday in April, 1846, Mr. 
James Luyster of Cedar Swamp was 
elected Supervisor. Tradition states 
that he was the Town's first popu- 
larly elected Supervisor, although 
this cannot be proved by the 
records. 

In any case, if you should visit 
the Supervisor's Room at the 
Oyster Bay Town Hall, you would 
find that James Luyster’s portrait 
is the oldest one in the collection 
there. 

Mr. Luyster was born at Cedar 
Swamp, now Old Brookville, in 
1796. His father, Peter Luyster, 
had been a member of Captain 
Laton’s Company of militia, pres- 
ent at the Battle of Long Island. 
The Luysters, residents on Long 
Island since 1656, had settled at 
Cedar Swamp about 1717. Like 
most other residents of Dutch de- 
scent, they ‘oined the patriot in:- 
nority in Queens County at the time 
of the Revolution. 

James Luyster inherited his ta- 
thers property in 1834, and becaa2 
a prosperous farmer. Many :cz- 
ords of the old transactions survive. 
In 1857 he sold oats at $48 for 100 
bushels. In 1863 a hog weighing 
369 pounds was received from Mr. 
Luyster by Messrs. Weeks and 
Downing of Roslyn, and valued at 
$27.67—7l/,cents a pound, As !ate 
as 1881, a bay horse was valued at 
only $50. 

But expenses were also low: a 
horse could be shod for $1.50 and 
a new harrow cost $8.00. 

Farming was evidently profitable, 
for Mr. Luyster also established a 
general store. It was located at 
the corner of Cedar Swamp Road 
and Chicken Valley Road, sur- 
rounded by farming country, and 
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was the first store in the area. He 
also invested in other commercial 
activities, being part owner of the 
schooner Harry Maybee in 1859. 

His service in Town government 


was fairly extensive. He was 
chosen Supervisor 3 times: In 
1846, 1855, and 1856. Also, he 


was an Overseer of the Poor in 
1843 and 1844. Most of the docu- 
ments concerning his terms can be 
found in the Town Records, but 
one meeting was recorded in his 
own notebook. It concerns the au- 
thorization of payments for services 
rendered the Town in 1855, most 
of them salaries or fees to office- 
holders. 

Thus Justice of the Peace Thom- 
as D. Monfort collected $51.60. 
Samuel Cock, Overseer of the Poor, 
was awarded only $5.75; but Gar- 
ret Van Nostrand, Keeper of the 





Jones Institute, received $150. Con- 
stable Peter Van Wicklen was 
given $17.70. 

There were also some payments 
for other services. Robert F. Lud- 
lam was allowed $4 ‘‘for the use of 
Room.’ This was probably the 
room in East Norwich in which 
the Town Meeting was held. A 
rather curious entry allows $10.50 
to “George Allen for making cof- 
fins.’ All the payments were made 
by James Luyster. 


It is to be hoped that everyone 
was satisfied with the sums award- 
ed them. Clearly, the offices in a 
rural township were regarded as 
distinctly part-time jobs. 

Mr. Luyster was an active, life- 
long member of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church at Brookville, of 
which his ancestor had been an 
original Deacon in 1734. James 
Luyster was a good friend of Rev. 


The Brookville Church 


From Watercolor by Cyril A. Lewis 
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J. A. De Baun, who was Domine 
from 1855 to 1858. 


In 1859 he formally extended 
the call to J. C. Lowe, who be- 
came the next pastor. These men, 
iike many other Dutch Reformed 
clergymen of the period, had the 
same educational background: both 
graduated from Rutgers College 
and New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary. Oyster Bay was a small 
Church, generally the first charge 
of the young clergyman after the 
seminary. 

In 1819 Mr. Luyster married 
Maria Van Nostrand. The couple 
had 6 children, and I believe that 
all members of the Luyster family 
now living in Nassau County are 
descended from them. Maria died 
in 1843, and her husband later 
married Ida Vanderbilt Hegeman, 
who assisted in bringing up his 
family. The children were very 
fond of her. 

The Luyster-Hegeman marriage 
was performed by Rev. Peter D. 
Oakey, who was Domine at the 
time. He enjoyed a long career 
on Long Island, later serving at 
Brooklyn's Middle Church, and 
finally for 20 years at Jamaica's 
Presbyterian Church. In fact, he 
wrote the Anniversary Book for 
the last-named Church. Mutual 
exchanges of clergy between the 
Dutch Reformed and Presbyterian 
Churches were not uncommon at 
this time, both being Calvinist 
sects and both requiring similar ed- 
ucational background. 

James Luyster spent his last years 
on the farm where he was born. 
His wife died in 1875. By this 
time all the children were married 
and moved away. His rugged con- 
stitution did not desert him with 
advancing years. When past mid- 








Island’s Largest Display 


Ira J. Friedman, 215 Main Street, 
Port Washington, who has the 
largest display of Long Island 
books. maps and other material, 
is selling “Colonial Long Island” by 
Paul Bailey exclusively in that ter- 
ritory. Adv. 
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James Luyster 


dle age he enjoyed walking the 5 
miles to Glen Cove Landing to 
visit his son James. 

He died on December 4, 1880, 
aged 84 years. The following week, 
a local newspaper recorded his 
passing with these words: ‘He was 
a man of great probity of charac- 
ter; through all his long and use- 
ful life bearing the good name 
more precious than gold, and his 
genial disposition made him a great 
favorite with old and young .. . 
His funeral was largely attended, 
and ‘after life’s fitful fever he 
sleeps well’.”’ 
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The Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary sells a complete index of the 
Long Island Forum for the years 
1938-1947 inclusive, at $1 postpaid. 
Also for the years 1948-1952 in- 
clusive, at 50 cents postpaid. They 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Long Island Collection, Queens 
Borough Public Library, 89-14 Par- 
sons Boulevard, Jamaica 32, New 
York. 
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pinning, (Candle e7Wlaking, Ete. 


OMES in the country must 

have been busy places in the 
old days. In 1883 father went to 
an auction at a house not far from 
St. George's Golf Links in Stony 
Brook. It had once been the home 
of Zopher Hawkins (who, as his 
tombstone mentions, had been an 
Indian captive and later a Revolu- 
tionary soldier) and his wife Juli- 
anna. In the auction list father saw 
mention of a revolutionary sword 
used by Floyd Smith to drill the 
militia at “Yap Hank”, and de- 
cided to try and get it. When he 
got up there, he not only purchased 
the sword for a quarter but found 
many other things of interest. 
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They must have been famous for 
their spinning, for no less than six 
spinning wheels had been brought 
down from the attic . . . four for 
flax and two of the great wool 
wheels. As no one else was inter- 
ested, father bought the lot, includ- 
ing a skein-winder and a reel. 

We still have two flax wheels 
and a wool wheel. One flax wheel 
is of beautiful workmanship and 
highly polished. Of the other, the 
wheel itself is more roughly fin- 
ished and shows faint traces of the 
old red paint. 

Every family had its flock of 
sheep, I think, in those days. Some 
say they often kept one black sheep 
to give variety to the weaving. Flax 
was grown and rotted in a nearby 
pond. When I was a very little 
girl, my father pointed out to me 
two ditches alongside the Dykes 
Road in which he had been told 
they rotted flax. 

As I've always understood that 
flax had to be rotted in fresh 
water, those must have been filled 


Kate W. Strong 


by a spring of which there are 
many around Strong’s Neck. Some, 
far off on the flats that are covered 
at high tide, are still fresh water. 

I imagine many of the families 
had their own looms. Miss Davis 
once pointed to a small window on 
the far side of the Brewster house 
and said that was the window of 
the loom room. She also showed 
me some very fine pieces of linen 
that were woven there. I always 
admired the blue and white covers, 
but, strange to say, in our family 
none came down. 

I found a bill for weaving 
among my great-grandfather’s pa- 
pers, so that looks as though they 
did not have a loom. My grand- 
mother, Mrs. Selah Strong, had 
homespun blankets in her wedding 
outfit which were made of two 
strips sewed together and marked 
C. U. for Cornelia Udall, her 
maiden name. 

Miss Julia Smith said her mother 
told her that once a man_ went 
around the villages here, collecting 
wool and taking orders for blankets 
and covers to be made from it. 
Time went by and he did not re- 
turn and they only knew he came 
from Connecticut, so they thought 
all was lost. But after three years 
he arrived with everything as 
ordered. 

Soap and candle making were 
two of the other duties of the 
housewives. I remember when we 
used to make homemade soap for 
the kitchen use. It was poured 
into big pans to cool and then cut 
in squares. My father remembered 
well the making of the tallow 
dips. Twisted string was hung 
over a pole and dipped into a pot 
of tallow time and again until they 
got the required thickness. These 
were the common candles. 

The good ones were made in 
molds, which came in groups of 
six, twelve, and more. Bayberries 
made the best candles and were 
considered so precious that in the 
early days in Brookhaven Town 
there were laws against gathering 
the berries before a certain date. 


The informer of such a crime 
got a benefit from the fine. This 
proved so tempting that the law 
had to be repealed as there were 
too many tale-bearers and that 
made for bad feeling in the com- 
munity. Soap was also made of 
the bayberries, and when my old- 
est sister visited our great-aunts at 
Oakwood, now Belle Terre, she al- 


ways received a cake of sweet 
smelling bayberry soap. 
To turn from the subject of 


household chores, I think the fol- 
lowing 1834 billhead of a mer- 
chant, listing his goods, might be 
of interest:—'‘Clothes and Cassi- 
meres of all kinds, Vesting in great 





varieties, French  Bombazines, 
White and Brown Drillings, Goat's 
Hair and Boiled Camlet, Buttons 
in all their varieties, Scarf and Silk 


Twist. Sewing Silk of all colours, 
Padding and Canvass, Patent 
Thread, Bombazine and_ other 


Stocks on bristle frames, Together 
with almost every description of 
goods for men or boys’ clothing, 
or Tailors’ Trimmings. S. M. 
Blatchford, 45 Maiden Lane’. 





Reply on Toll Gates 


Cannot help Mr. Stewart Donald- 
son (May Forum) on the Flushing- 
North Hempstead _ turnpike _ toll 
gate but about 1825 there was a 
toll gate in East Meadow on the 
north side of Fulton street near 
the junction of Front street. There 
was a small square frame house 
with a front porch from which the 
keeper could collect tolls. The toll 
gate itself was only a long pole 
across the road which was raised 
for customers. 

Semon H. Springer 
East Meadow 


Hope everyone enjoys the Forum 
as much as we do. Mrs. John M. 
Lukert, East Moriches. 
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Leading Real Estate Brokers of 
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CHARLES F. PFEIFLE 
Licensed Real Estate Broker 
Lots - Plots - Acreage 
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EDWARD BIALLA 
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Mineola 


J..ALFRED VALENTINE 
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SEAMAN & EISEMANN, Inc. 
Real Estate - Insurance 
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DUGAN REALTY COMPANY 
Eastern Long Island Country 





Places along Ocean, Sound, 
Peconic, Shinnecock Bays. 
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The Union 
Savings Bank 
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Western Suffolk County 
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A L. I. Sea Serpent 


Here is one for the old timers 
and I sincerely hope there are 
many. Especially ‘‘The Old Salts’ 
on the South Side of Long Island. 

About the year 1895 on a prom- 
inent dune on the beach near Lone 
Hill, L. I., my Father and Mother, 
my Sister and yours truly, a small 
boy at that time and, being no 
different than any other real boy 
at that age, always getting into 
mischief. 


This time I had put my little 
sister in a big barrel that had been 
washed up on the high dune. I 
then pushed the barrel down the 
hill, not realizing the consequences 
might be tragic for the ocean was 
wild that day. Big swells were 
coming way in and as the rolling 
barrel met the water, out it went 
with my little sister inside. God 
must have been watching. My Fa- 
ther could not swim, but another 
wave brought her in so that my 
Father could get her. 

Then ‘I got mine’’, in the good 
old-fashioned way. Pouting and 
smarting I ran and ran up the 
beach, never stopping to look back. 
When I did stop, it was to look 
at what I thought was a long piece 
of wood or a spar bobbing up and 
down in th? water, not too far out. 
Of a sudden, the thing became 
a’ive and like hoops, one after an- 
other, it was coming in towards 
me. 

The sight was so terrifying that 
it held me spellbound. I simply 
couldn’t move, as each wave 
brought it in closer. The thing 
had a head like a sea horse, big 
fiery eyes, horns, very big white 
teeth and a long red tongue. It 
was light green on the under part 
of neck, a blue-black body, and 
about eighteen feet long. 

At this point, things happened 
so fast it’s almost like a fantastic 
dream, but the Captain of the Life 
Saving Station, a big man, named 
either Lane or Rourke, came run- 
ning with a long heavy oar (now- 
adays they have small oars that 
look like paddles). He struck at 
the thing but the creature snapped 
the oar into a dozen pieces, like 
you would break a match stick. 
The Captain scooped me up in his 
arms and ran back to the shack, 
saying ‘‘Son, this is your day. I'd 
like to get that thing, but it’s my 
duty to save human lives.”’ 

Yes, I know what you are all 
thinking, but the memory of that 
terrifying episode I have never 

Continued next page 
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889 Nassau Road, Uniondale 
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HAROLD A. JACKSON CO. 
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Continued from page 110 
been able to erase from my mind. 

At Greenport, Captain Jones, a 
whaler, later took my part in a 
dispute, saying that once on a 
whaling trip, he saw a Sea Serpent 
off the starboard, but it was going 
too fast for his ship. However, 
there is a sea serpent at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the Museum of Na- 
tural History, twenty feet or more 
long. 

In closing, I would like to ask 
anyone who remembers this _ in- 
cident or who has heard of it from 
others to please notify the Forum. 

Many zoologists are convinced 
of the existence of sea serpents, 
and few are willing to deny it. A 
score or more have been seen 
alive by seafaring men. One has 
been taken in the Bermudas and 
one off the coast of California. 

In past ages, huge serpent-like 
creatures did actually roam the 
high seas. The most important was 
a Pythonomorpha or Hydrophida, 
meaning Sea Serpent. London 1892 
Vol. XXII, Natural Science, states 
they were twenty to forty feet in 
length. Even an electric eel can 
release 1000 watts of electricity for 
a split second. 

Brewster Terry 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Oyster Bay’s Name 


There is no doubt, it would seem, 
that the name of Oyster Bay, as 
applied to the bay itself, goes back 
some years before the erection of 
the town in 1653. As early as 1639 
(June 4 to be exact) the Dutch 
explorer De Vries recorded that 
‘‘at night came to anchor in Oyster 


Bay .. . There are fine oysters 
here, hence our nation (the Nether- 
lands) has given it the name 
Oyster Bay.”’ 


It was that same year of 1639 
and, as a matter of fact, that very 
month of June that James Farrett, 
agent for the Earl of Stirling who 
had been granted all of Long Is- 
land by the English Crown, leased 
or sold to one Mathew Sunderland 
two necks of land, one on either 
side of the bay, and also two small 
islands in the bay. For the necks 
Sunderland (also spelled Sinder- 
land) agreed to pay 20 lbs. per 
year and for the islands 10 shil- 
lings annually, but whether Sunder- 
land (who moved on to Southold) 
was leasing the land or buying it 
on the installment plan has not 
been established, as far as we 
know. je 
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Continued from Page 104 
Riverhead became angry because 
the brarch was started at Manor 
instead »f Riverhead. If you will 
examine a map, you will see that 
a branch leaving the main line at 
Riverhead would not have served 
Eastport, Speonk, Westhampton or 
Quogue (giving the stations their 
present names), so Charlick was 
right again. His route served more 
territory, gave railroad service to 
more villages than if the road had 
been built from Riverhead. And 
in later years Riverhead had direct 
rail connection with the South Side 
villages when the little train known 
as “The Scoot’, which ran _ for 
many years, until its passengers de- 
serted the train for their own autos, 
from’ Greenport via Manorville 
and Eastport to Amagansett. So 
there seems to have been no legiti- 
mate complaint in this regard. 

Then Charlick refused to build 
station buildings because it wasn't 
in the contract. Again he was con- 
demned heartily. But I wonder 
what the towns would have done 
it the shoe had been on the other 
foot. How many trolley lines were 
forced out of business when towns 
refused to give them an increase 
over the 5 cent fare because “The 
franchise requires a 5 cent fare 
and they ain't entitled to a cent 
more. We'll cancel their franchise 
if they don't like it”. So I don't 
blame Charlick for insisting on the 
letter of the contract. Railroaders 
have been abused so often by “the 
authorities” that they can't be 
blamed for a chuckle when they 
have the chance to insist that the 
authorities do something for the 
railroad. 

Then in the beginning he 
wouldn't carry the mails because 
the Post Office wouldn't pay a fair 
compensation for the service. The 
Post Office has been notorious for 
its refusal to pay a fair compensa- 
tion to the railroads. Frequently 
they will refuse the railroad a 10% 
increase in compensation, then take 
the business away from the ail- 
road and pay 50% more to haul 
the mail by truck. Again Charlick 
was probably right. 

At the same time a controversy 
was going on with North Shore 
residents. Charlick refused to build 
the branch down the valley 
into the village of Cold Spring. 


Continued on next page 
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Yet, had this been done, the ex- 
tension farther east would have 
been difficult, if not impossible. 
Charlick did get himself into a 
similar difficulty at Northport, 
when the road was extended to Port 


Jefferson. There was no way of 
connecting the extension to the 
Northport terminal, and (Old) 


Northport had to be left on a short 
branch. The same thing would 
have happened at Cold Spring, or 
else a high steel viaduct, very ex- 
pensive and inconvenient, would 
have been necessary, just as it was 
some decades later at Manhasset 
when the Port Washington exten- 
sion was built. In order to build 
a continuous line of railroad on 
the North Shore, it is necessary to 
stay on high ground, a mile or so 
back of the heads of the bays which 
extend so far inland from the 
Sound. Charlick was smart enough 
to see this, even tho he was roundly 
condemned for following what we 
now see was the only correct pro- 
cedure. 


Now came the most unfortunate 


enterprise of all, A. T. Stewart's 
“Central RR of Long _ Island”. 
Charlick would have nothing to do 
with this, but the idiot (financial- 
ly speaking) Poppenhusen grabbed 
it up eagerly, and it was this bur- 
den undoubtedly that later proved 
Poppenhusen’s ruin. 

It was at this point that Char- 
lick became somewhat angry. With 
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competition facing him at all 
points, he decided to do a little 
competing on his own hook. AIl- 
tho he had voluntarily relinquished 
the Flushing area to Poppenhusen, 
so as to avoid needless competition, 
the South Side RR had nearly run 
the LIRR out of Hempstead with 
its new branch from Valley Stream. 
Charlick retaliated (but three years 


Cutchogue Station in 1870 
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later) with a competing line to 
Far Rockaway. Then Poppenhu- 
sen, an earlier recipient of Char- 
lick’s favor, became a second com- 
petitor at Hempstead, then the 
largest village east of Jamaica, and 
also competed at Farmingdale. In 
retaliation, Charlick reentered the 
Flushing area with the White Line. 
It is very definite that Charlick 
was not responsible for initiating 
the competitive situation, but acted 
only after he had been attacked. 

Events now moved rapidly. 
Charlick was forced out or got out, 
Havemeyer took over and sold out 
to Poppenhusen, who had already 
taken over the bankrupt South Side 
RR and was operating the Central 
RR. Poppenhusen instituted a 
“liberal” 1. iagement. The poor 
man was bankrupt in little more 
than a year. But Charlick’s Long 
Island RR _ wasn’t bankrupt. It 
emerged unscathed from the re- 
ceivership and again became the 
dominant factor in the railroad pic- 
ture. Charlick had the last laugh. 

Several additional reflections are 
in order. We may sympathize with 
Poppenhusen because he was un- 
familiar with railroad matters. On 
the other hand, with his misplaced 
enthusiasm and his inexperience, 
he brought about the downfall of 
the old master railroader, Oliver 
Charlick, and brought the entire 
railroad structure on Long Island 
down in ruins on his head. In our 
opinion, Poppenhusen might have 
survived at that, if he hadn't taken 
over the Central RR of L.I. That 
proved to be his downfall. The 
South Side was growing and the 
railroad there getting better all the 
time, but it was thirty years before 
there was a single station on the 
Central RR more than a quarter- 
mile off the older established LIRR 
route (Garden City Estates, now 
Nassau Boulevard, established in 
1906). 

A second interesting point is 
that each successive management 
has always claimed that it inherited 
a run-down LIRR and had to re- 
build it. Charlick claimed that, 
and it may have been true, since 
the Receivers in the 1850's prob- 
ably curtailed maintenance expenses 
to bring the railroad thru that try- 
ing period. Charlick did have two 
disastrous accidents, one at Jamaica 
Cross-Switches (just west of the 
present Jamaica station) which was 
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purely man-failure, and another at 
Willow Tree, caused by bad track, 
a snake-head that curled up thru 
the floor of a car as the train passed 
by. Altho every effort was made 
to blame the railroad for poor track 
work, it was never proven to be 
anything other than an_ unfortu- 
nate accident that could have hap- 
pened any time with the track as 
it was commonly constructed in 
those days. 

Then Corbin claimed that he in- 
herited a run-down railroad and 
had to rebuild it. This, too, may 
be true, but the railroad had been 
thru Poppenhusen’s regime of fi- 
nancial stringency and Col. Sharp's 
receivership, and four years neglect 
will cause a great deal of deteriora- 
tion of any railroad. Baldwin made 
almost the same claim when he 
took over from Corbin, claiming 
that Corbin had paid dividends in- 
stead of repairing the roadbed. 

One thing we can say for Char- 
lick from personal knowledge; he 
replaced all the cars with new 
coaches of excellent and (for that 
time) modern design. For in 1930, 
when the LIRR retired all wooden 
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coaches as a matter of policy, in 
order to become the first railroad 
to use all “all-steel’’ equipment, 
Oliver Charlick’s coaches were still 
in service with “LIRR 1870” plain- 
ly visible, cast on the side frames 
of the trucks. And they were just 
as sound and solid in 1930 as they 
had been when they went into ser- 
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vice sixty years before, altho some- 
what old-fashioned. 

Charlick, we have been told, was 
honest and straight-forward, al- 
ways said what he thought, always 
kept his word, but drove a hard 
bargain and was “‘illiberal”. He 
may have been illiberal, but he 
ran the only solvent railroad on 
Long Island in his day. However, 
it is undoubtedly true that he need- 
ed badly what is today known as a 
“public relations counselor’. To- 
day, if someone makes a ridiculous 
suggestion we say “That is a very 
good idea. We will give it careful 
study and see if we can work it 
out’. If the man persists later on, 
we say “Oh yes, we are working 
very hard on it’. And when it is 
finally discarded, even tho we had 
no intention of considering such a 
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Monumenta! Work 


silly thing, we say “Your idea was 
excellent, but we just couldn’t find 
a. method of working it out” 
Charlick, poor soul, was more di- 
rect. He just wasn't diplomatic, 
so he has gone down in history 
with more criticism heaped on his 
head than any other one man in 
Long Island history, because he had 
the courage to say ““No’’, when he 
thought that was the right answer. 

Charlick built branches from 
Mineola to Locust Valley, Manor- 
ville to Sag Harbor and Syosset to 
Port Jefferson, more than any pre- 
decessor or successor. He built 
only two short competitive lines, 
Newtown to Flushing and Jamaica 
to Far Rockaway (part of the latter 
survives) as well as buying many 
new passenger coaches and locomo- 
tives. Quite a record of achieve- 
ment for any man! 

Continued from page 106 
where Bland was to return often 
and remain long in coming years. 
Haverly left him over there alone 
that first year for his reception was 
genuine, the enthusiasm becoming 
greater when the people were con- 
vinced that the songs were his own 
and not Stephen Foster's. 

Hearing of his numerous enter- 
tainments for charity, Albert Ed- 
ward, then Prince of Wales, invited 
him to give a command perform- 
ance at Buckingham Palace. Royal- 
ty praised him as sincerely as the 
commoners did. 

Bland toured the Continent the 
following year, where his music 
had preceded him, entertaining in 
Berlin, Bremen, and other cities. 


The people of Hamburg were es- 
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pecially enchanted by the banjo, 
one instrument unknown to them. 

At thirty-six Bland is said to 
have been “at the height of his 
glory.’ Royalties for his songs 
alone were bringing in more than 
$5,000 in one year. He was in 
demand for parties, festivals, and 
minstrel tours. At home or abroad 
it was the same. 

During his last days in London, 
unmindful of the future, he un- 
doubtedly spent too lavishly. In 
1901, with little money besides that 
for traveling expenses, he departed 
for America. It was a sad return- 
ing. Few friends were left, and 
with changing times opportunities 
for his type of entertaining no 
longer existed. 

He worked in a Washington of- 
fice for a while and then slipped 
away to Philadelphia where he died 
of tuberculosis May 5, 1911 in a 
lodging house at 1012 Wood Street. 

For over 30 years his burial place 
was unknown. Finally traced by 
Dr. J. Francis Cooke, editor of 
“Etude”, to the Merion Cemetery 
in Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., due recogni- 
tion of James Allen Bland fol- 
lowed. 

The Lions Clubs of Virginia 
raised money for a memorial shaft 
in the cemetery. Governor William 
M. Tuck of Virginia attended the 
dedication ceremonies July 15, 
1946. And his state adopted James 
Bland’s song. 

While Flushing claims little of 
the living Bland, she has a staunch 
reminder of him in five towering 
brick buildings composing Bland 
Houses, a Public Housing Project. 

One day recently I walked to the 
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western border of our city to in- 
spect them for the first time al- 
though the cornerstone was laid in 
1951, and the opening was April 
1, 1952. 

Mr. Tutshen in the office most 
willingly supplied the facts I re- 
quested. He told me that there 
are 80 apartments in each building, 
comprising 400 units; 40% of the 
tenants are colored, 60% white. 
There is a day nursery for little 
children as well as a playground 
for children of all ages, and a 
community center for adults and 
teenagers. The outdoor sitting 
areas are vast, and I would have 
liked to linger there the sunshiny 
morning of my visit. 

Walking back to my own apart- 
ment I knew what would be the 
most fitting conclusion to any ac- 
count of this musician’s life. In 
his introduction to “A Song in His 
Heart’’, Senator Harry F. Byrd of 
Virginia expressed it feelingly: 

“The story of James Bland is a 
testimonial to the greatness of 
America — a testimonial to the 
land in which an individual with 
ability and enterprise can make 
himself heard and his talents recog- 
nized.” 


As To Israel Merritt 


We wonder if Capt. Wilbur A. 
Corwin who told us in the April 
Forum of the origin of the name 
of the founder of The Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott Corporation, knows 
that the name Merritt, as it is now 
spelled, was carried by a nephew 
of the founder named Israel Mer- 
ritt Tooker. The following obitu- 
ary appeared in a New York City 


daily in 1944: 
“Capt. Israel Merritt Tooker, 
retired salvage expert, who was 


widely known along the Atlantic 
seabcard, died at Sailors Snug 
Harbor on Staten Island, Monday, 


April 24, 1944. 
old. 

“Capt. Tooker, a nephew of the 
late Israel Merritt, founder of the 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corpora- 
tion, worked for many years for 
his uncle’s firm. He was one of 
the first divers to enter the hull 
of the battleship Maine when she 
was sunk by an explosion in Ha- 
vanna Harbor, and assisted in the 
recovery of victims and the sal- 
vaging of the ship’s guns. He was 
an eyewitness of the battle of San- 
tiago in the Spanish-American 
War, watching the engagement 
from the deck of a small boat. 
Born in Hamburg, Conn., Capt. 
Tooker first went to sea in small 
boats. He retired from active ser- 
vice fifteen years ago, but con- 
tinued in an advisory capacity 
with the Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corporation until 1932 when he en- 


He was 83 years 
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tered Sailors Snug Harbor. His 
wife died several years ago. 
“Surviving are two sons, both 


well known salvage experts, Capt. 
John Tooker who supervised the 
raising of the submarine Squalus, 
and the salvage operations on the 
Normandie, Capt. George W. Took- 
er who handled much of the sal- 
vage work on the Morro Castle 
when it burned off Asbury Park, 
and fourteen grandchildren.”’ 

The writer has long been inter- 
ested in the affairs of the Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corporation, not 
so much because some of their 
men bear his family name, but 
rather because of certain events 
in its career. While working in 
Greenport in the late 90’s I often 
saw the vessels of the Thomas A. 
Scott Wrecking Company, then 
based in New London, and now 
merged with the Merritt-Chapman 
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Corporation. One important work 
of the T. A. Scott Co. was the 
building of the lighthouse on Race 
Rock, which with the one on Little 
Gull Island guards the eastern en- 
trance to L. I. Sound through the 
famous Race. They had to level 
off the top of the rock under water, 
and cover it with a thick concrete 
base upon which, standing thirty 
feet above water, the lighthouse 
was erected. 

I lived at one time nextdoor to 
a storekeeper for the Merritt- 
Chapman Co. who told me many 
things about their vessels, rescues, 
etc. While working near the shore 
of the East River in L. I. City I 
often saw Merritt-Chapman der- 
ricks lifting box-cars from the 
water that had slipped from LIRR 
car-floats. When Capt. George W. 
Tooker retired in June 1956 I 
learned that he had charge of the 
company’s derricks and he and I 
must have often been within a few 
hundred feet of each other on those 
occasions. 

When the Morro Castle burned 
off Asbury Park on Sept. 8, 1934, 
many of the passengers on that 
ill-fated vessel were Long Island- 
ers, members of the _ writer’s 
parish church in Richmond Hill, 
and some of the injured girls had 
been members of his wife’s kinder- 
garten class in the Church School. 

John Tooker 
Medford, L. I. 





The French Brothers, Sag Harbor 


Hannibal and Stephen B. French 
were among Sag Harbor’s latter 
day whaleship owners. Their sail- 
ing ship, the Myra, which cleared 
that port in 1871 only to be con- 
demned and destroyed in foreign 
waters was the last of the island’s 
once mighty fleet of whalers. An- 
other of their whaling vessels was 
the Ocean, which after clearing 
Long Island waters in 1866, com- 
manded by the French’s brother- 
in-law Captain James A. Hamil- 
ton, was never heard from again 
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Kings Park, N. Y. 
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and is believed to have been sunk 
by a charging whale before the 
boats could be lowered. No word 
of any survivors was ever received 
nor was wreckage reported found. 
The Hannibal French house on 
the west side of Main street in Sag 
Harbor was acquired by _ the 
French family in 1860 and is be- 
lieved to date back to the early 
1800’s. According to Nancy Boyd 
Willey, Sag Harbor’s one time vil- 
lage historian, the large old home- 
stead furnishes an excellent ex- 
ample of the architecture of Mi- 
nard Lafever. The brothers French, 
declared Mrs. Willey, brought the 
first steam-driven vessel into the 
local whaling fleet which in its 
day was one of the largest fleets 
along the entire eastern coast. 
Stephen B. French was perhaps 
much better known in other than 
whaling circles than his brother 
Hannibal. The former was collec- 
tor of the port of Sag Harbor at 
the same time, during the 1870’s, 
that Chester A. Arthur, later 
President of the United States, was 
collector of the port of New York. 
They became very close friends 
and visited one another. Even 
after becoming President Mr. Ar- 
thur occasionally came to Sag 
Harbor to see Mr. French, and the 
latter was a guest on more than 
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one occasion of President Arthur 
at the White House. 

After some years service as New 
York’s collector of the port, Steph- 
en B. French, at President Ar- 
thur’s urging accepted the chair- 
manship of the New York Police 
Board—a very important and _ in- 
fluential post. Somebody once 
wrote that the French brothers, 
Hannibal and Stephen B., were a 
latter day reminder of the glory 
that had been Sag Harbor’s. P.B. 





Charleston Quake Felt Here 


Over the past the Forum has 
given its readers much interesting 
history regarding destructive 
storms affecting this area. 

I wonder how many Forum 
readers recall the shake of the 
Charleston (S. C.) quake of more 
than seventy years ago. 

Living in Brooklyn at the time, 
I recall feeling it. Cattle in a 
nearby field became _ disturbed 
when the loose rails of their en- 
closure rattled violently. 

The novelist E. P. Roe’s book 
‘The Earth Trembled’’ was based 
upon this episode. 
George E. Hart Wading River 

More power to Miss Strong’s pen. 
W. P. Apgar, Levittown. 
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Swordfish vs. Powerboat 


Having personal knowledge of 
a swordfish attacking a boat, I 
thought your readers might be in- 
terested in hearing about it. It 
happened several years ago to Capt. 
George McTurck’s boat Sportfisher 
on which he takes fishing parties 
out of Montauk. 

This swordfish, when harpooned, 
swam a short distance from the 
boat, then turned and approached 
the bow. Here he halted so Capt. Mc- 
Turck began preparing a second 
harpoon. Before it could be made 
ready. however ,the huge fish slash- 
ed with head and bill, striking the 
boat some five feet back of the 
bow and six inches below the water- 
line. The bill went through the 
planking and broke off. 

The fish was boated minus part 
of its bill and fishing was resumed. 
Not until late afternoon did Capt. 
McTurck reach port where, after 
lightening the boat. he ran the bow 
on a shoal where he and the mate 
got overboard and inspected the 
damage. Although the end of the 
bill was projecting out from the 
boat, it was jammed in so firmly 
that there was no leak. 

They then used a hacksaw to cut 
the bill flush with the planking, but 
left the end inside the hull as it 
was. All that season the Sport- 
fisher continued to carry parties, 
but the following winter the boat 
was hauled out and a new plank 
fitted in. Needless to say. Cpt. 
McTurck retained the damaged 
plank with the point of the bill 
protruding some four or five inches 
from the inner side. 

The unique part of this experi- 
ence was that the swordfish d‘d 
not make a headlong charge at 
the boat. but swam up leisurely 
and struck from almost a standstill. 

George Simms, West Sayville. 


New House For Estevez 


There is a new house in New 
York’s Seventh Avenue that is not 
built of bricks and steel. It is the 
house of Luis Estevez, Inc., con- 
structed of creative talent for de- 
sign and an amazing feeling and 
foresight for new fashion trends. 

Luis Estevez is outstanding, in- 
deed, even among the many suc- 
cessful young men and women who 
have studied at the Traphagen 
School of Fashion in New York. 
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Louis Estevez Shows Traphagen Student His Designing Room 


Life Magazine not long ago called 
him ‘‘The One-Year Wonder.’’ He 
introduced his first complete col- 
lection under his own name for 
Grenelle in January 1955 and, just 
a year later, because of his phen- 
omenal recognition, was made a 


partner in that firm. In his mid- 
twenties, he won the fashion 
world’s high honor, the Coty 


American Fashion Critics’ Award, 
as well as Chicago’s Gold Coast 
Award. This June of 1959, the Cu- 
ban-born designer, still in his twen- 
ties, will present his first collection 
as head of his own firm, Luis Es- 
tevez, Inc. 

Estevez is especially noted for 
the simplicity and elegance of the 
clothes he designs and for his un- 
usual and becoming  necklines 
which seem to reflect his original 
ambitions and knowledge acquired 
as a student of architecture when 
as a youth he attended the Uni- 
versity of Havana. He has worked 


in the house of Patou in Paris and 
designed dresses for Pat Hartley 
in New York where he learned how 
mass production works while mas- 
tering the legerdemain of creatinz 
high style clothes of quality in the 
pleasant middle price range of $59 
to $00. Charged with energy and 
generous in his cooperation, Este- 
vez is interested in young design- 
ers coming up. He has given his 
valuable time to speak to students 
at Traphagen, his alma mater, and 
to act as a judge and critic in their 
fashion clinic. 

Members of the public who 
would like to see the work of pres- 
ent students, th> would-be Este- 
vezes of tomorrow, are cordially 
invited to attend Traphagen’s An- 
nual Exhibition on view in the 
school’s galleries at 1680 Broad- 
way (59nd St.), New York, the 2nd 
and 3rd weeks of June, weekdays 
10 a.m. to 9 p.m., Saturdays until 
5 p.m. 
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For PURE Comfort 


ie) 3S 0%S ee j 
: ips Yes... for pure comfort 
ist nothing equals air 
conditioning! Just think: the 
air you breathe is filtered, 
dehumidified, cooled. You’ll 
sleep like a baby .. . wake 
rested and refreshed, ready 


for the day’s chores. 





AIR-CONDITIONER 


... It Cleans 
... lt Dehumidifies 
... It Cools the Air you Breathe! 


N 


® Do you begin to weep and choke-up when the roses bloom? 
@ Does heavy, wet, muggy air make your sinuses scream? 
@ Do you shudder when you remember last summer’s humid nights? 


If you do... NOW IS THE TIME TO INSTALL AN AIR CONDITIONER 
Your LILCO Authorized Appliance Dealer has full stocks right 
now ... and the time to install your Air Conditioner at your 
convenience. See him .. . and see the variety of room Air Condi- 
tioners available . . . there’s one to suit you, at a price you can 
afford. You'll be repaid over and over again in pure comfort and 
better health for the whole family all year ’rownd! 


See AIR CONDITIONERS at these LILCO Branches: 
HEMPSTEAD, 211 Fulton Ave. 
LYNBROOK, 15 Atlantic Ave. 

PORT WASHINGTON, 156 Main St. 
BAY SHORE, 211 East Main St. 
HUNTINGTON, 256 Main St. 


or visit your LILCO Authorized Appliance Dealer 
a s LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


250 Old Country Road, Mineola, N. Y. 


LO N G fe Renae me a copy of “AIR-CONDITIONING 
| & LAN D Ee — Your answer to year-round comfort.” 
LIGHTING: TF 


com PANY: ia 


Town or Village 























From Far Off Guam 


Enjoy reading the Forum from 
cover to cover. When we were 
home on vacation last summer 
(Wading River) the products of 
Long Island tasted mighty good 
to us. Nowhere have I tasted 
fish, vegetables and fruit as fine, 
especially those peaches from 
Hulse’s Peach Farm at Baiting 
Hollow. 

Dorothy T. Smith 
Agana, Guam 


“Bull” Smith Banished 


Richard Smith who founded the 
town of Smithtown was first a resi- 
dent of the town of Southampton. 
I quote from the Southampton rec- 
ords of 1656: 

“It is ordered . . . that Richard 
Smith for his unrevelent carriage 
towards the Magistrate . was 
Adjudged to bee bannished out of 
towne and hee is to have a weekes 
liberty to prepare himself to de- 
part.”’ 








THE 
RENDEZVOUS 


in the Continental Tradition 
LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Private Banquet Room 
for Receptions and Parties 


Air Conditioned — Closed Tuesdays 
292 Merrick Rd. Amityville 
Phone AMityville 4-9768 


Richard departed and founded 
the town of Smithtown. 
Osman C. Lane 
Chief of Police (Retired) 
Southampton 


Cold Spring Harbor Station 


The cover illustration of the 
LIRR’s pamphlet, celebrating its 
125th year, was captioned ‘‘Cold 
Spring Harbor station in 1881’. 
How come? There has never been 
a station, nor a railroad there. 

M.H.C. 

Note: The railroad station at 
Voodbury later became known as 
th? Cold Spring Harbor station, we 
learn from Felix E. Reifschneider, 
one time Hempstead’s village his- 
tozian. Editor 


Long Island Books 


Ira J. Friedman, Port Washing- 
ton specialist in Long Island pub- 
lications, has issued a n2w cata- 
logue containing more than _ 700 
separate items in books, pamph- 
lets, maps, etc., all having to do 
with the island’s past. 


We always enjoy reading the 
Forum, being interested in every 
phase of Long Island’s past. Mrs. 
Isabel R. H. Lefferts, Port Jeffer- 
son. 








CARMAN-DUNNE, Inc. 
Civil Engineers—Surveyors 
Grayview Building 
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Addie B. Winters Kilgore, Sailor 


Whaling Captain Jonas Winters 
of Sag Harbor and his seven bro- 
thers, two of whom he buried at 
sea had only one sister — Addie 
B. Winters, who also led a seafar- 
ing life. Becoming the wife of 
Captain Wi'liam E. Kilgore of the 
United States Revenue Cutter Serv- 
ice, she accompanied him on num- 
erous voyng?s in the U. S. Seal 
Poaching Patrol aboard the cutter 
Bear which spent much time on 
duty in the Arctic Ocean.. 

Their son Fred Kilgore served 
as a Major of Marines in the First 
Vorld War and was aide to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt when the future 
President was Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy during the Wilson ad- 
ministration. Following the war 
Major Kilgore continued in the 
service and became a Colonel. He 
died some years later while serving 
in China. —P. B. 


Liked ‘‘The House Beside the 
Road’’ in May Forum. (Mrs.) Kate 
Clay. 
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ZIKOLL’S 
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A place to relax — 

To dine at leisure in 

an atmosphere of yesteryear 
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HARBOR LIGHT 
RESTAURANT 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 
Catering to Small Parties 
M. SWANSON 
AMityville 4-5868 and 4-9704 


Dawes Avenue 


and George Brown Plaza 


Amityville (East) 


























STERN’S 


Pickle Products, Inc. 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 


CHapel 9-0248 
Complete Line of Condiments for the 
Hotel and Restaurant Trade 
Prompt Deliveries Quality Since 1890 
Factory conveniently located at 
Farmingdale 














GIL CLARK’S 


Maple Avenue Fish House 


L. I.’s FAMOUS 
OYSTER and CLAM 
BAR 


Maple Ave. Dock, Bay Shore 
Margaret E. Clark, Gilbert M. Clark 


Tels. MOhawk 5-1550 and 1551 














“Willie and Herman's” 


La Grange 


East of Babylon 


Montauk Highway 


Luncheons - Dinners 
Large New Banquet Hall 


Tel. MOhawk 9-9800 
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